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By JAMES M. McPHERSON 



Back in the 1 950’s, conspiracy 
theories of American politics seemed 
to be the exclusive property of the 
right. Many of us smiled with amused 
contempt at charges that Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was an agent of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, that fluoridation 
of our water was a Red plot and that 
the N.A.A.C.P. was the means by 
which Communists would mongrelize 
and destroy America. In recent years, 
however, right-wing talk of sinister 
intrigues has taken a back seat to 
the left’s growing belief in Establish- 
ment conspiracies to kill off radicals 
or liberals who threaten the status 
quo, lock up dissenters in concentra- 
tion camps and cancel the 1972 elec- 
tions. Fueled by the assassinations of 
three charismatic liberal leaders in 
the 1960’s, theories that the -C.I.A., 
F.B.I., or right-wing vigilante groups,’ 
or perhaps all of them in concert, 
were behind the killings of the Ken- 
nedys and of Martin Luther King 
have gained wide currency. 

Black author and journalist John A. 
Williams pulls no punches in express- 
ing his conviction that “white power 
• ■ . cut King down in conspiracy.” 
King’s emergence as the nation's 
foremost civil-rights leader was en- 
gineered primarily by the white 
press, argues Williams. King’s phi- 
losophy of love and nonviolence fit 
white liberalism’s image of responsi- 
ble strategy, restrained temporarily 
the angry rebelliousness of younger 
blacks, and represented no real threat 
to “white power”: hence the media 
thrust King before the public as the 
top Negro leader. 

But while Time made King its Man 
of the Year (1963) and the Scandi- 
navians awarded him the Nobel Peace 
Prize (1964), militants in S.N.C.C. 



and the ghettos were beginning to 
refer to him contemptuously as “De 
Lawd” and “Martin Loser King.” 
King s victories” in Montgomery, 
Birmingham, Selma, and elsewhere 
were hollow achievements in 
Williams’s opinion; nonviolence and 
Christian morality avail little in a 
country built on the violence and 
immorality of the slave trade, lynch- 
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ing and the continuing exploitation 
of the poor. 

In 1965 and 1966 King finally be- 
gan to understand the recalcitrance 
of white racism at home and abroad. 
His experience in the Chicago ghetto 
opened the eyes of this son of the 
black bourgeoisie; the spending of 
billions to kill Vietnamese peasants 
while millions of Americans went 
hungry jarred his belief in love and 
nonviolence. In the last year of his 
life, according to Williams, King was 
moving toward a commitment to 
black power and genuine radicalism; 
he was beginning to understand the 
truth about white power and the 
need to shatter it by forging an alli- 
ance of the poor, the oppressed and 
the alienated. 

Before he could act on his new 
convictions, says Williams, King had 
to overcome constraints imposed by 
the F.B.I.’s threats to expose his pri- 
vate life. In 1964 Robert Kennedy 
authorized a wiretap of King’s phone, 
allegedly because of suspected Com- 
munist elements in the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. The 
wiretap produced little or no evidence 
of such elements, but the F.B.I. re- 
portedly did gather information on 
King’s sexual adventures. 

For years, rumors have circulated 
about F.B.I. tapes and photographs 
damaging to King’s reputation as a 
devoted husband and moral leader. 
Williams talked with newsmen who 
claimed to have heard the tapes; he 
also interviewed several women 



(identified as “Person B,” “Person 
D,” etc.), including apparently at 
least one white woman, who con- 
fessed to affairs with King. Williams 
speculates that King backed away 
from serious confrontations with 
white power in 1965-66 because of 
F.B.I. blackmail: hence his curious 
decision to turn around at the be- 
ginning of the second Selma-Mont- 
gomery march and the ignominious 
failure to follow through in his 
Chicago campaign in the summer of 
1966. 

At some point in 1967 King de- 
cided to speak and act boldly, come 
what might. “When he made his de- 
cision,” writes Williams, “he must 
have known that his life . . . was now 
measured.” King infuriated the John- 
son Administration by his denuncia- 
tion of the Vietnam war. “Most 
threatening of all was King’s planned 
Poor People’s March, ' for a person 
who seeks to unite the nation’s poor 
across caste and class lines may 
have the ingredient for genuinely al- 
tering the society. Like others before 
him,^ he is a danger; he must go.” 
Having failed to silence King by 
threats of exposure, “white power 
killed him.” 

Williams is not prepared to state 
explicitly who conspired to murder 
King. He cites without comment 
Louis Lomax’s opinion that Southern 
businessmen were involved. It seems 
clear, however, that Williams be- 
lieves the (Continued on Page 29) 
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conspiracy reached into high 
levels of the white power struc- 
ture, including the Government. 
All black men in this century, 
declares Williams, who have 
mounted serious threats against 
white power have been exiled 
(Marcus Garvey; W.E.B. Du 
Bois) or cut down in violence 
(William Monroe Trotter, an ap- 
parent suicide; Malcolm X; and' 
Martin Luther King) — surely 
there is something suspicious 
in this. 

Should we take Williams seri- 
ously? There is no way conclu- 
sively to prove or disprove his 
hypotheses with the evidence 
publicly available. But Williams 
does not improve his credibility ; 
by his portrayal of a monolithic i 
white power structure, or by 
statements such as “a great 
and joyful tremor ran under- 
ground in white America” at ; 
King’s murder (the evidence for ' 
this was a sign in a Montana 
realtor’s window that read 
“IT’S ABOUT TIME”) and that 
“no white man ... has gained 
what he has, without stepping 
over the backs, souls, and minds 
of black people.” In any case, 
it is clear that speculations 
about the full story of King’s 
assassination • will be with us 
for a long time. “The King God 
Didn’t Save” is the most pro- 
vocative and readable specula- 
tion yet published. SS 




